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he principle articles in this 
edition of Notes focus on the 


detenoration and preservation 
of stone, and the activities of NCPTT's 
Materials Research Program. The 
Center is continuing to develop the 
NCPTT Environmental Exposure 
Chamber Facility on the Northwestern 
State University campus, in close 
collaboration with the NSU's Division 
of Math and Science and Department 
of Chemistry. UnderanewResearch 
and Researchers heading, this edition of Notes presents the work of 
George S. Wheeler. Research by Elaine McGee is presented in the regular 
Materials Research Program Column. Also included is a review of a new book 
by Clifford A. Price, Stone Conservation, An Overview of Current 
Research, published by the Getty Conservation Institute 
As the Center continues to focus on research activities in areas of pressing 
preservation need, the Materials Research Program will continue to be at the 
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forefront of studies on deterioration of 
materials caused by air pollution. We 
look forward to developing and 
reporting on new projex tsin the future. 
As a special feature following the 
recent Spring meeting of the Center's 
advisory board — the Preservation 
Technology and Training Board — 
this edition of Notes includes as 
centerfold supplement the text o. a 
public lecture on the occasion of the 
PTTBoard meeting: Cultural 
Landscape Stewardship-The 
Gorge of the Columbia River, by 

Jonathan L. Doherty. 
— Mary F. Stregel 


Comments and items of interest for 
the next newsletter should be sent to 
the editor of the upcoming Notes, 
John Robbins. 
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The National Histor’ 


Preservation Act 
Amendments of 1S °°. established the 
National Center for Preservation 
Technology and Training a' 
Northwestern State University of Louisiana 
in Natchitoches. 

The Center and its advisory board - the 
Preservation Technology and 
Training Board - were crganized 
throughout | 993 and | 994, and the Center's 
charter staff arrived in Natchitoches by 
January 1995. 

The Center is an interdiscplinary effort 
by the National Park Service to advance 
the practice of histonc preservation in the 
fields of archeology, historic architecture, 
landscapes, matenals conservation, and 
history. The Center’s mission is 
implemented through its three components 
— research, training, and information 
management. 

The Center's research component 
emphasizes innovative, practical solutions 
to current preservation and conservation 
questions. 

The Center's traimimg component 
emphasizes preservation skills 
enhancement, life-long learning at all levels 
of preservation practice, and continuing 
education for preservation professionals. 

The Center's information 


management component emphasizes 
cultural resources data management and 
information distribution that is inrovative 
and appropmiate for the electronic age. 











Tins article begms an occasonal senes that 
haghlights the careers of people who pronde 
fundamental scentfic understanding through 


research in the field of preservation practice in the 
U'mied States. 


George Segan Wheeler 's a research 
chemist in the Sherman Fairchild Center 


for Objects Conservation of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art where he 
has worked since 1979. He spent a year 
with Dr. Clifford Price at the Building 
Research Station in E.icland studying 
alkoxysilanes for stone con:crvation. 
Wheeler received his undergraduate 
degree in art history with minors in physics 
and mathematics at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. It was, in fact, 
the course distribution requirements of 
the liberal arts education proffered at 
Muhienberg that sparked his interest in art 
history. While majoring in physics he took 
a course in 19th and 20th century art 
history and at the time “didn’t know Van 
Eyck from Van Gogh.” The effect of the 
course was so great that he changed majors 
and went on to receive a master’s degree in 
art history from Hunter College of the 
City University of New York. He later 
entered New York University’s Institute 
of Fine Arts Conservation Center, where 
he received a masters degree as an art 
conservator which brought together his 
interests in art and science. In addition, he 
received a Ph.D. in chemistry also at NYU 
working with Dr. Seymour Lewin. 
Wheeler's research has focused on 
the consolidation of detenorated stone 
using alkoxysiianes. His work attempts to 
connect the widely varying performance 
of chemical consolidants with the 
mineralogy of the stones undergoing 
consolidation. Generally, carbonate rocks, 
like limestone or marble, expenence lower 
increases in certain mechanical properties 
than siliceous rocks, such as sandstone, 
when consolidated with alkoxysilanes. He 
ascribes these differences to the lack of 
adhesion between alkoxysilane gels and 


calcite, an adhesion which is present with 
munerals such as quartz. His is collaborating 
currently with Dr. C. Jeffrey Brinker, a leader 
in solgel science, at the Sandia National 
Laboratories in Albuquerque. They are 
attempting to develop alkoxysilanes with 
better adhesion to calcite. Also, Wheeler 
recently received a National Science 
Foundation Grant for collaboration with 
Mexico for the development of consolidants 
for limestone. In addition to his research 
Wheeler its Adjunct Professor of Conservation 
at NYU's Conservation Center and is a 
frequent lecturer at conferences and other 
conservation training programs. Also, he ts 
Consulting Director of Research in Building 
Conservation Associates, Inc., an 
architectural preservation firm. 

Wheeler was recently awarded a Kome 
Prize from the Amencan Academy in Rome. 
He will spend six months next year in Rome 
studying Italian approaches to the cleaning 
and consolidation of marble. His book, co- 
authored by Elizabeth Goins Stevenson, is 
enutled Aldoxysilanes and Stone Consohdahon and 
will be published by the J. Paul Getty Trust 
in 1997. 





Thns artucle in the Matenals Research Program senes 

features the work of Elaine McGee, a geologist at the 
im mineralogy and petrology and has used these skalls 
to characterize stone samples before and after exposure 
ct Nahonal Aad Precigntaton Assessment Program 
(NAPAP) field test sites (see Notes, issue / /). 


Elaine McGee began studying the 
deterioration of stone when she joined 
NAPAP in 1984, to keip with the 
mineralogical characterization of stone used 
in exposure sites under the Program. Since 
then she has been involved with a number of 
Program projects, including most recently 
the charactenzation of alteration crusts on 
the Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh (see 
Notes, issue 7). In addition to her work with 
the NCPTT, McGee is working with the 
National Park Service on preservation 
projects at the Jrfferson and Lincoln 
Memonials in Washington, DC. 











The Center's Materials Research 
Program emphasizes research on the 
effects of acid rain and air pollution on 
calcareous stone. Limestone and marble 
contain calcite and are used in the 
construction of buildings, monuments, and 
carved stone ornament. These materials 
suffer from exposure to air pollution, and in 
particular acid rain. 

In order to understand the effects of 
pollution on marble and limestone, we must 
first be able to characterize the stones 
involved. Only then can we begin to 
develop effective treatment schemes and 
preventative maintenance strategies. 

Within the subgroup of stones called 
marble or limestone, there are actually many 
different individual stones. Variations are a 
result of their geological formation and are 
manifested by; slightly different chemical 
compositions, inclusions, porosities, and 
physical properties, among others. These 
differences can affect the way pollutant 
interact with the surface of the stone and 
greatly affect its weathering characteristics. 
They also affect ways water and pollutants 
are carried into the stone. Both the nature 
and rate of decay of the stone is affected by 
the physical and chemical differences. 

Elaine McGee uses the tools of her 


trade — visual, optical, and scanning 





electron microscopy — to analyze test 
samples in the form of “briquettes” for the 
NAPAP field test sites. Briquettes are first 
characterized before exposure so that 
baseline information is obtained. McGee 
describes the chemical composition, the 
grain size and distribution, the type of 
inclusions, and the amount of 
metamorphosis (recrystallization) of the 
briquettes. For example, inclusions in 
marble can occur as isolated grains or as 
clusters that form streaks or swirls of 
contrasting color in a stone. Mineral 
inclusions weather differently than calcite. 
Boundanes between grains and inclusions 
may also permit easier penetration of water 
into the stone than inclusion-free areas. 
Grain size and texture of the marble refl>ct 
its formation; weakly metamorphosed stone 
will have a range of grain sizes and shapes, 
resulting in a loose texture with many 
inclusions, whereas more strongly 
metamorphosed marble will be tightly 
compacted and the recrystallized calcite 
will be ughtly interloc*ed. 

McGee’s work continues after the 
briquettes have been exposed to the outdoor 
environment at the NAPAP field test sites. 
Sample briquettes of Salem limestone from 
Indiana and Shelburne Marble from 
Vermont were exposed in the field 


according to a site management pian issued 
by the National Park Service in 1984. After 
exposure of the briquettes at periods ranging 
from months to a maximum of ten years, the 
briquettes were again examined. A vanety 
of changes in the briquettes were seen 
including discoloration on their groundward 
surfaces. After one-year and two-year 
exposures a gypsum-nch “spot” developed 
on the sheltered underside of the briquettes. 
Only calcite was detected on the upper 
surfaces of the samples. McGee's 
observations have been used by other 
principal investigators within the Materials 
Research Program to develop models in 
attempt to explain this phenomena. 

Examination of alteration crusts from 
historic buildings also are part of McGee’s 
contribution to the Materials Research 
Program. Alteration crusts from marble 
buildings such as the Merchant’s Exchange 
Building in Philadelphia (built 1832) and 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, DC 
(built 1922) were examined using X-ray 
diffraction analysis and scanning clectron 
microscopy. These alteration crusts cunsist 
of gypsum plus dirt trapped by the network 
of gypsum crystals that covers the stone. 
The most striking difference between the 
gypsum spots seen on building alteration 
crusts and those found on the NAPAP 
briquettes is their visual appearance. The 
color, abundance of particulates, and 
thickness of the crusts all contribute to their 
appearance. These characteristics arise from 
different lengths of exposure. Building 
alteration crusts range from soft, easily 
scraped beige and light orange 
accumulations to tough black accumulations. 
Alteration crusts found on briquettes tended 
to be lighter in color and contained more 
particulate matter when exposed to urban 
environments. The dark crusts have amuch 
greater abundance of dirt particulates 
compared to the light crusts. 

From her studies, McGee has identified 
four factors important in the formation and 
development of gypsum alteration crusts on 
marble and limestone. These factors include 
pollution levels, exposure to rain or washing, 
geometry of exposure, and permeability of 
the stone. NAPAP field test briquettes show 
that stone exposed to urban environments 
with higher pollution levels develop 
alteration crusts before they are seen af 











other sites. Brquettes exposed at urban 
sites have the most extensive crusts. 
Exposure to rain affects the crusts because 
gypsum is more soluble in water than calate. 
Because of this, gypsum tends to be washed 
off surfaces that are exposed to rain, and is 
deposited under sheltered surfaces. The 
geometry of the stone surface affects the 
formation of crusts because it affects the 
flow or drip paths for water. Stones that 
permit moisture to move more readily 
through the stone allow for sulfate to 
penetrate between grain boundaries and 
may lead to a greater penetration of the 
gypsum crust and hence a more severely 
damaged stone. 

Currently McGee is working closely 
with Cliff Davidse « tocharacterize alteration 
crusts found on the Cathedral of Learning. 
Analysis of types of particulates in the 
alteration crusts may lead to a better 
understanding of the pollution sources 
affecting the Cathedral. McGee is also 
author of a recent booklet Acid Rain and 
Our Nation’s Capital: A Guide to 
Effects on Buildings and Monuments, 
which is now available to the general public 
at the Earth Science Information Centers 
(or 1-800-USA-MAPS). This publication is 
an excellent resource for secondary school 
educators for teaching environmental and 
For more information regarding ths work, contact — 
Elaine McGee 
U.S. Geological Survey 


12201 Sunrise Valley Drive, MS 
Reston, VA 22092 


— Mary F. Stregel 





C.A. Price 

Stone Conservation, An Overview of 
Current Research 

Los Asgeles: The Getty Conservation Institute, 
1996. 

$25.00, softcover. ISBN 0-89236-389-4. 
Avalable from the Getty Trust Publications 
Distribution Center, P.O. Box 2] 12-DPT GSM6, 
Santa Momca, CA 90407, 800/223-3431. 


Our cultural hentage is composed of 
many works made from stone. Much of 
this heritage is located in an outdoor 
environment and ultimately suffers from 
ravages of time and the elements. One has 
but to look in any local community to see 
signs of stone deterioration. It is found in 
the facades of government buildings and in 
the tombstones of early graveyards. It is 
evidenced in the presence of distracting 
black crusts on the surfaces of our 
monuments. 

Stone conservation isa field that studies 
the detenoration and consequent treatment 
of stone used in cultural works. The proper 
treatment of deteriorated stone has been 
an ongoing debate for years. As early as 
1861 the use of “silicic ether” was suggested 
to arrest stone decay on the Houses of 
Parliament in England. 

This book looks at research within the 
field of stone conservation that has been 
than a comprehensive, state-of-the-art 
review, Dr. Clifford A. Price, at the Building 
Research Station in England, has written 
and presented an admirable overview of 
the curzent status of this research. The slim 
volume, 73 pages in all, contains five 
chapters dedicated to understanding stone 
decay, surveying treatments, assessing the 
effectiveness of treatments, shaping 
conservation policy, and increasing the 
effectiveness of research. The work is filled 
with 240 useful bibliographic references. 

Price, an acknowledged authority in 
the field of stone conservation, presents a 
clearly written account of issues to be 
addressed by researchers within the field 
and states his own opinions of directions 
that this research should go. Chapters one 
and two provide a simple, but technically 
sound, account of research into the causes 
of stone decay and the approaches that 
have been used to treat detenorating stone. 
His sometimes critical review of the research 
and suggestions for improvement are 
thought provoking. For example, during 
discussion of the use of alkoxysilanes in 
chapter two, Price states “although the 
literature contains many papers describing 
the use of silanes on stone, there are very 
few that even attempt to come to grips with 
the underlying chemistry or the associated 
solgel technology. One gets the 


uncomfortable impression that few 
conservation scientists have the ability to 
utilize the extensive chemical literature in 
this area and that is preventing the transfer 
of valuable knowledge to the field of 
conservation.” 

The question of retreatment is another 
issue raised Ly Price in chapter four, during 
the discussion of conservation policy. While 
conservators pay homage to the principle of 
reversibility — treatments should be 
reversible without damaging the materials 
— within the field of stone conservation this 
is more of an ideal than a reality. Price feels 
that the emphasis should he focused instead 
on “retreatability”. Little research has been 
done to explore the use of newer treatments 
on previously treated stone. 

Chapter five of the book discusses 
problems with the effectiveness of research 
in the field. Price clearly feels that one of the 
greatest problems is the dissemination of the 
information within the field through 
publications, conferences and training 
programs. He raises the question of non- 
peer reviewed publications, such as 
conference proceedings, as being responsible 
for a certain lack of quality in the published 
literature. One suggestion for improveme.ist 
that Price offers is the publication of scholarly 
articles would enable researchers to put their 
work in context and see where further work 
was worthwhile.” 

This book is recommended reading for 
anyone who wishes to pursue the 
development of research ideas within the 
field of conservation. In addition, it is easily 
accessible information that may be enjoyed 
by scientists and non-scientists alike. 


— Mary F. Striegel 





Thas ts the fourth wn a regular series of columns on the 
Internet. Thus article discusses several of the many 
preservation-related World Wide Web sites. In 
future issues other in! vesting sutes will be hnghiaghted. 
Ifyou have suger’ 20n: for Internet-related toprcs that 
you would lik to see discussed tn Uns column or uf you 








have a question about matters addressed here, please 
contact the Center ma ¢-manl or regular mail. 


A wealth cf information is available to 
the public and to preservation professionals 
on World Wide Web sites. Three of the 
most commonly used and best known sites 
in archeology, materials conservation and 
architectural preservation are described 
here. Obviously, to get the full impact of 
any World Wide Web site, one must visit 
and explore. All three of these sites are 
listed in Internet Resources for Heritage 
Conservahon, Historic Preservation, and Archeology 
discussed on page 6 in this issue of Notes. 





http://spirit.lib.uconn.edu/ ArchNet/ 
ArchNet.html 


ArchNet, based at the University of 
Connecticut and developed and 
maintained by Thomas Plunkett and 
Jonathon Lizee., is geared toward Internet 
users with an interest in archeology. 
Information is well-organized and 
categonzed by both geographic region and 
subject. The primary categories include 
Academic Departments, Archaeological 
Regions, Museums on the Web, Subject 
Areas, Other Resources, and News and 
System Information. Within these areas, 
there are links to university departments 


world wide, government agencies, 
SHPOffices and sites relating to specialized 
topics such as archeometry, ceramics, geo- 
archeology, lithics, mappitig and GIS and 
more. Full text of preservation-related 
legislation is also available. Finally, the 
Archaeological Fieldwork Server provides 
information about field schools and 
opportunities for volunteers and paid 
workers. 

ArchNet is available in five languages: 
English, Dutch, French, German, and 
Spanish. Links can be chosen via images or 
through the Table of Contents. In addition, 
a text-only version is available. Users with 


slow connecuons, ‘cxt-only Web browsers, 
or those who simply prefer the simplicity of 
ahome page without graphics will apprecaate 
this. 
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Conservation OnLine [CoOL] 
http:/ / palimpsest.star.ford.edu 


CoOL, based at Stanford 
University and developed and maintained 
by Walter Henry, is targeted for Internet 
users involved in “...conservation of library, 
archives and museum materials.” 
Conservation OnLine was established in 
1993 and contains an extensive amount of 
conservation-related information including 
“grey literature”, documents not published 
in standard venues such as in-house reports 
and workshop and conference handout 
materials. The site is organized using the 
following categones: News, Finding Peopie, 
Conservation Topics, Organizations. Misc. 
Reports and Documents, and Other ‘1 ools 
and Resources. “Finding People” allows 
users to search for people involved in 
conservation using the directory created by 
CoOL or by linking to other directories on 
the Internet such as the Worldwide E-mail 
Directory of Anthropologists (WEDA). 
“Conservation Topics” include Digital 
Imaging, Education and Training 
opportunities in Conservation, Ethics, 
Health and Safety, Pest Management, and 
more. 
Although CoOL does not provide a 
text-only version, the site is not graphics 
intensive. Content appears to be emphasized 
over appearance. 














http:/ / www.preservenet.cornell.edu/ 
preserv_.html 


Based at Cornell University, 
Preserve/Net was co-developed by 
Michael Tomlan and Robert Pick and 
is maintained by Robert Pick. It is 
designed for users interested in histonc 
preservation. The site is divided into two 
primary sections - Preserve / Net Information 
Service and Preserve / Net Law Service. The 
Information Service provides job postings, 
conference announcements and links to 
other resources in twenty four different 
subject areas. This extensive list of categories 
includes American History, Archeology, 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture, 
Archives, Libraries, Urban Planning, and 
more. The Preservation Education 
Directory, which contains information 
about preservation education programs in 
the United States and Canada, is located 
here. 

The Law Service is designed to help 
lawyers, activists, and owners “in 
understanding the law as it relates to 
preservation.” A link to the Legal 
Information Institute at Cornell provides 
access to the full United States Code. Text 
of legislation, discussions of court cases and 
models for preservation ordinances, 
constitutional amendments, and 
enforcement provisions are available in the 
Preserve/ Net Law Service. 


All three of these World Wide Web 
sites are excellent resources for either the 
lay person with an interest in archeology, 
conservation, or architectural preservation 
or for the professional preservationist. Each 
solicits input from users and provides tools 
to search for topics of interest. As with most 
Internet resources, these sites change and 
grow constantly. The only way to fully 
appreciat* the huge amount of information 
available is to start your browser and explore. 
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A dagram showrny the components of the NCPTT Exmxronmental Exposure Chamber. 





NCPTT Eavironmental Chamber 
Facility 


Northwestern State University 
and the Center are working together to 
develop the new NCPTT Environmental 
Chamber facility. The new research izcility 
will be located at the Center's current 
headquarters in South Hall on NSU’s 
campus. The large lab space will be the new 
home to the Materials Research 
Programs Eavironmental Exposure 
been used by Elliott Spiker at the United 
States Geological Survey in Reston, 
Virginia, to carry out the Program's studies 
on deposition rates of sulfur dioxide on 
marble and limestone surfaces. Completion 
of the laboratory space and relocation of 
the ch xmber are slated for June, 1996. This 
summer the NCPTT Materials Research 
Fellow, ElizaBeth Bede, will be studying 
the deposition of sulfur dioxide on stone 
samples that have undergone various 
conservation treatments. For more 


Internet Resources Guide 


Internet Resources for Heritage Conservahon, Historic 
Preservation, and Archeology, also known 
informally as the IRG, is an annotated listing 
of Internet resources of interest to the 
preservation community. The original IRG 
was created by Peter Stott, 
Telecommunications Chair of the US 
Committee, International Council on 
Monuments and Sites (US/ICOMOS). 
It was distributed in January 1994 through 
the Clearinghouse of Subject-Oriented 
Internet Resource Guides, which was 
maintained in a gopher at the University of 
Michigan. Peter has continued to maintain 
and update the Guide on a regular basis with 
new Internet sites. The document has, until 
recently, been available both through the 
Clearinghouse and via the ICOMOS World 
Wide Web page. 

In September of 1995, Peter transferred 
responsibility for maintaining and updating 
the IRG to the Center and it was posted on 
the Center’s gopher. Since the Center had 
no World Wide Web page at that time, Peter 
graciously agreed to continue to update the 
Web version on the ICOMOS page. Not 
long ago, when the Center's own World 
Wide Web page (http:/ /www.cr.nps.gov/ 
neptt/) went onlin>, the Center took full 


responsibility for the IRG. It is now 
available both through the Ceu.ter’s Web 
page and the Center’s gopher. Via the 
Web page, cither click on “Internet 
Resources for Heritage Conservaion, 
Historic Preservation, and Archeology” or 
access it directly via http:// 


www.cr.nps.gov/ncptt/irg/. Inthe gopher 
select “Jobs, Conferences,...”, then 


“Directories”, then “Internet Resources 
for Heritage Conservation, Historic 
Preservation, and Archeology”. Or go 
directly to the gopher version via gopher: / 
/gopher.ncptt.nps.gov/ directories/ irg.txt. 

The IRG is intended as a guide to 
“surfing” the “Net for preservation related 
information and includes Gopher and 
WWW Servers, electronic journals, 
listservs, usenet newsgroups, indices and 
databases, library catalogs, FTP sites, and 
fee-based services. The Gopher and WWW 
Organizations, National Agencies, 
Sustainability, Archeology, Historical 
Societies & SHPOs & State Archacologists, 
Museums & Conservation, Research, and 
Miscellaneous. Future plans for the IRG 
include enhanced graphics and expansion 
and reorganization of the categories. 

The Center would like to thank Peter 
Stott for his assistance in transferring the 
IRG to the Center and for his generosity in 
offering this valuable document to the 
Center. 
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Preservation Weekend 
Austin, Texas 
Apni 19-21 

A Preservation Weekend for owners 
and managers of histonc properties was held 
Apni 19-21 in Austin, Texas. Sponsors for 
the event were Texas Historical 


Foundatioa, Texas Historical 
Program at the University of Texas 
Austin and the National Center. Over 40 
preservationists from Austin, San Antomo 
and other Central Texas cities and towns 
attended. 

Weekend activities began on Friday 
evening with a reception in Battle Hall 
Library ai che University of Texas. Keynote 
speaker John Robbins provided a 
presentation entitled “Historic Preservation: 
Broadening our Perspective.” Saturday 
morning speakers included Wayne Bell, 
Professor Emeritus of Architecture ai 
the University of Texas at Austin, on 
the architecture heritage of Texas; Stam 
of Architecture with the Texas 
Historical Commission, on the 
Commussion’s programs for homeowners; 
Ann McGlone, Historic Preservation 
Officer in the Sam Antonio Preservation 
Office, on benefits and responsibilities of 
owning properties in histone distncts; and 
Dudley Dobie on financing restoration of 
the J.F. Dobie House in Austin. 

Crafts demonstrations were scheduled 
during the afternoon = sessions 
Demonstration included John Volz, Volz 
and Associates, Architects, on building 
investigation, Judith Jacob, architectural 
conservator with the National Park Service, 
on paints and coatings; Mike Farmer. 
University of Texas, School of Architecture, 
on woodwork, Jim Zeollo, Zollo Studios, on 
stauned and ‘eaded glass; Lars Stanley, 
Lars Stanley Architects on metals; Kevin 
Jolly, Texas Histoncal Commission on 
computers in preservation, and James and 
Nathan Roppolo, A-Iex Waterproofing 


on masonry repair 








Preservation Weekend, Austin, Texas, Apnil 1996. 


On Saturday evening participants were 
guests of the Charles Moore 
Foundation. Following a brief 
presentation by curator Kevin Keim, on 
Moore's work, participants toured the 
house, transformed hy Moore from “a very 
ordinary, existing dwelling into a place of 
spirited habitation” following his arrival in 
Ausan in 1984. 

Sunday morning's tour of the Moore 
Hancock Farmstead, an early | 9th century 
farmhouse was equally inspiring. Owners 
Mike and Karen Collins shared their 
experiences with this painstaking 
restoration effort which began with an 
archeological investigation, archival 
research, and oral histones of former 
residents. Working as a team, Mike and 
Karen Collins completed nearly all the 
work on the house themselves. 

Our co-sponsors in Austin did an 
excellent job in planning and organizing 
the Preservation Weekend. We hope to 
repeat the success of this event — our first 


Preservanon Weekend — in other locatons 


Diagnosing Moisture in Historic 


Fran Gale attended the Diagnosing 
Moisture in Historic Buildings 
symposium in Washington, May 6-8. Co- 
sponsors of the event were the National 
of the Association for Preservation 
Technology. Fnends of Meridian Hill. 
and Friends of Great Falls Tavern. 
Funded through the Center's PTTGrants 
Program, the symposium focused on 
diagnosing sources of mousture in histonc 
buildings including ground moisture, 
morsture penetrating building envelopes and 
moisture generated inside the building by 
climate control systems. Approximately 
sixty preservation practitioners attended the 
symposium, including architects, engineers, 
and architectural conservators. 

Opening presentations focused on the 
dynamics of moisture, differentiating 
between sources of moisture through 
systematic diagnosis, and establishing 
methodologies for identifying problems. 
The first day's afternoon session included 
field work at Meridian Hill Park, a circa 
1916 park that is one of the most 
distinguished examples of landscape dengn 
in Washington. Syrmposrum participants 
investigated mosture damage to exposed 
aggregate concrete of the Park's 
architectural elements 














Watzek House, Portland, Oregon. 


On the second day, presentations 
concentrated on understanding the 
building envelope and the movement of 
moisture through walls. A case study on 
James Madison's home at Montpelier, 
Virgima, was used to illustrate how proper 
diagnosis can lead to appropriate 
remediation. Dunng the afternoon session 
participants visited Great Falls Tavern on 
the C&O Canal in Maryland where 
instruments for monitoring mossture were 
demonstrated. 

Final day sessions were at Gunston 
Hall, colomal plantation home of George 
Mason on the Potomac River in Virgimia. 
Presentations focused on how HVAC 
systems change moisture dynamics. 
Participants discussed managing moisture 
in house museums where care of the 
building as well as *ts contents must be 
addressed. During a tour of Gunston Hall 
participants surveyed existing conditions 
and reverwed monitoring data collected at 
the site 

During this three-day symposium, 
visits to historic sites provided an 
opportunity for participants to learn about 
sources of moisture affecting busldings, 
how to manage moisture movement and 
about state-of-art equipment used to 


diagnose moisture problems. In addition 


the preservation practitioners attending the 
symposium were able to discuss issues and 
potential soluvions. Diagnosing Moisture in 
Histornc Buildings will be a model for future 
workshops held in other locations. The 
curriculum and workbook for the 
symposium will be modified based on 
comments by participants and will be 
available from the Center to persons and 
organizations interested in planning future 
events. 


April 22-25 

Portland, Oregon, was the setting for 
the Spring 1996 meeting of the 
Preservation Technology and 
Training Board. [he meeting was hosted 
by the Historic Preservation League 
of Oregon, the University of Oregon's 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
and the Oregon History Center. In 
addition to working sessions to discuss Center 
activities and issues, PTT Board members 
and Center staff attended several events 
planned by our hosts. 

On Apri 25, Jonathan L. Doherty, 
Executive Director of the Columbia 
River Gorge Commission, provided a 


public lecture at the Oregon History Center 
on the Columbia River Goree as a cultural 
landscape. Doherty used the Columtua River 
Gorge as a case study for conservation and 
preservanon methodologes. An edited 
version of Doherty's lecture 1s included with 
thes edinon of Votes. 

PTT Board members and Center staff 
visited the Watzek House on Apmi 24. 
Designed by John Yeon in 1936, the house 
is an outstanding example of modern design 
and is listed on the National Register. 
Current owner Richard Brown provided a 
tour of this remarkable structure. The Watzek 
House is a recent gift to the University of 
Oregon's School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts from the John Yeon Trust and Brown. 





Society for American Archaeology 
Naw Orleans 
April 10-14 

Mark Gilberg and Mary Carroll 
attended the 61st Annual Meeting of the 
Seciety for American Archseology in 
New Orleans. The conference was attended 
by nearly 3000 archeologists and consisted 
of almost 200 concurrent sessions. Pre- 
conference activities included the NPS 
Archeology and Ethnology Information 
Management Meeting organized by 
Francis McManamon, Chief of 
a session that was highlighted by a 
presentation and question-and-answer 
session with NPS Director Roger 
Kennedy. Featured sessions included the 
Opening Session organized by Vimcas P. 
Steponaitas (University of North Carolina) 
and Francis McManamon enutied Anam! 
Momaments of the Lower Mussisnppn Valley, the 
Plenary Session organized by Nerman 
Yoffee (University of Michigan) and enutled 
Appropmat Theory in Archaeological Imeshgahons, 
and the Public Session developed by the 
SAA Public Education Committee and titled 
Tume Travel unth Archeology. Workshops offered 
ranged from | '/: hour session on /nternet /0/: 
Dragging the World Wide Web to 2 '/: day session 
on the Natewe Amencan Graves Protechon and 
Repatnaton Act. Nearly 60 exhibit booths 
featured the latest archeological equipment, 
technology, publications, services and 
resources 

The NCPTT was one of four sponsors 
of the Internet Access Center which allowed 








the attendees to explore the World Wide 
Web and to have access to e-mail. The 
Center also mauntauned an exhibitor booth 
in cooperation with colleagues from other 
National Park Service offices and Parks 
Canada. Mark Gilberg attended the Rock 
Art Sate Management and Conservanon workshop 
sponsored by the American Rock Art 
Research Association) and Mary Carroll 
attended GIS for Personal Computers: A Hands- 
On Workshop taught by Kenneth L. 
Kvamme Boston University. Two 
workshops were sponsored in part by the 
Center — Agent-Based Modeling of Pretastonc 
Settlement Behanor wm the Four Corners Area 
orgamzed by Timothy A. Kohler, and 
Rendue Analyns: How You Can De ut and How 
Much u Will Cost orgamzed by Noreen 


Tuross. 
Conserving Outdoor Sculpture 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
April 26-27 

The Arkansas Historic 
Preservation Program hosted a 
workshop on conserving outdoor sculpture 


April 26-27 in Little Rock. Mary Striegel 
and Fram Gale were instructors for the 


workshop. Geared toward owners of 
outdoor sculpture, cemetery associations, 
sculptors and conservators, the workshop 
was sponsored in part by Save Outdoor 
Sculpture! , anatronal inventory and public 
awareness project co-sponsored by the 
National Museum of American Art. 
Smithsonian Institution, and the 
National Institute for the Conservation of 

Presentations on “Assessing Conditions 
of Outdoor Sculpture” on Friday mght were 
part of the Arkansas Arts Center's “Evening 
with the Arts” and were open to the public. 
On Saturday, the “motile” workshop began 
with a survey of outdoor metal sculpture at 
the Arkansas Arts Center. Mary Stnegel 
led the discussion on sources of detenoration 
affecting metals, resulting conditions, and 
conservation and maintenance procedures. 

The afternoon session took place at 
Mount Holly Cemetery, a four-square 
block area established as a city cemetery in 
1843. Listed on the National Register of 
Histonc Places, Mount Holly contains grave 
markers of exceptional quality. Following 








Dragnosing Morsture in Bualdings, Gwiston Hall, May 1996. 


Mrs. George Rose Smith's presentation 
on Mount Holly's history, Fran Gale helped 
participants assess conditions of numerous 
gravestones and monuments. At the 
conclusion of the cemetery tour, the 
partapants discussed setting pnonties given 
the limited funds available for restoranon 
work. 





Deep-Water Shipwreck Assessment: 
Partnerships and Techrologies 
Kellogg Center, Micngan State | nwernty 
June 7-8 

This conference is being coordinated 
by the Center for Maritime and 
Underwater Resource Management 
at Michigan. Partucipation in the conference 
1s by invitation only. The conference is part 
of a program funded by .oe Michigan Sea 
Grant College Program and the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Association and involves Michigan 
State University, Woods Hole 


Oceanographic Institution Marine 
Policy Center, and the University of 


Michigan Department of Naval 
Architecture and Marine 
Engineering. The purposes of the 
conference are to improve awareness and 
understanding of the different objectives, 
methods and technologies used in shipwreck 
assessment and management, enhance 
technologies for shipwreck assessment; and 
develop collaborative approaches among 
professionals and public and private 
organizations in shipwreck research, use 
and management. 

For further information contact Ken 
Vrana, at 517/353-9735, of 


vranaken@puilot.msu.edu. 


The 24th Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute for Conservation 
of Historic and Artistic Works (AIC) 
Norfolk, Virgima 
June 11-16 

The main theme of this year’s AIC 
meeting is collaboration in the visual arts. 
More than | 25 papers will be presented at 
the meeting on this topic and others, 
including digital imaging for conservation 
and environmental standards and the role 
of the conservator. The meeting will include 


specialty group sessions and a poster session. 


Specialty group sessions will focus on recent 
conservation projects in architecture, book 
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Conserving Outdoor Sculpture, Little Rock, Arkansas, Apnil 1996. 


and paper, photographic materials, objects 


and sculpture, paintings, textiles, and 
wooden artifacts. 

A preconference workshop, 
Preservation of Collections: 
Assessment, Evaluation, and 
Mitigation Strategies, will be held on 
June 10-11. The workshop will acquaint 
curators, registrars, conservators, 
preservation librarians, collections 


managers, collections care specialists, and 
archivists with topics such as preservation 


needs for small and large museums, 
environmental standards, mitigation of the 
effects of shock and vibration, and 
monitoring of contaminants. For more 
information on the meeting or 


preconference workshop, contact the AIC, 
202/ 452-9545. 


Conservation and Replication «fi 
Decorative Finishes 
Natchatoches 
June 29-July | 

Historic Windsor plans to offer 
Conservation and Replication of 
Decorative Finishes in Natchitoches 
during June. Mary Lou Davis is the 
instructor for Decorative Finishes, a three- 


day workshop for professional painters, 


maintenance personnel, architects and 
contractors. Topics covered in the workshop 
include documenting, conserving and 
replicating decorative finishes. In addition 
to classroom lectures, the workshop will 
provide hands-on training in creating faux 
finishes such as graining and znarbling. For 
more information contact Judy Hayward, 
Histone Windsor, 802/674-6752. 


Preserving Our Endangered Past: A 
Series of Workshops 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
June 25 

A series of day-long workshops in 
preservation and conservation of buildings, 
textiles, furniture, photographs, and paper 
will be held at Slater Mill Historic Site 
in Pawtucket, Rhesde Island. The workshop 
senes was funded through the PT TGrants 
Program. Designed for museum 
professionals and volunteers workung in 
smal] museums or histoncal socsreties and 
for owners of historic properties, these 
workshops will offer low-tech and low-cost 
solutions to a variety of preservation 
problems. Recognized experts from the 
southern New England area will provide 
informative lectures, hands-on 
demonstrations, and helpful reference 
guides. Participants are encouraged to 


discuss their own conservation needs. 

The goal of the workshop series is to 
forge links between s- uthern New England's 
professional conservators and the stewards 
of its many histornc treasures. Because few 
small museums have the benefit of in-house 


conservators, these workshops are designed 


to supply professional support and training. 
The first workshop on Building 


Conservation was April 30; Textile 
Conservation was May 2! ; and Furniture/ 
Photographs/Paper Conservation will be 
June 25. For more information contact 
Jeanne Zavada or Briann Greenfield at 
Slater Mill Historic Site, 401/725-8638. 


Preservation Education Skills fer 
Buikiing Trades Teachers 
Burts gton, Vermont 
July 3-12 

Preservation Education Skills for 
Buildi-; Trades Teachers also was 
funded through the PT TGrants program. 
This week long pilot course will explore 
methods for integrating hands-on building 
conservation and historic preservation 
mstruction into building trades curncula. 
Developed by the University of 
Vermont's Historic Preservation 
Program and Historic Windsor, Inc.., 
the course will be held in Burlington at the 
Historic Preservation Summer 
Institute 

In addition to studying preservation 
philosophies, standards, strategics, and 
conservation techniques, participants will 
examine how these instructional programs 
can be implemented. Designed for high 
school and post-secondary building trades 
instructors, as well as other teachers 
interested in histornc preservation, this three 
credit course 1s intended to meet continuing 
education requirements for teacher 
certificanon. This limited enrollment week- 
long course is scheduled for July 8-12. For 
more information contact Tom Visser at 
University of Vermont Histonc Preservation 
Program, 802/656-0577 


Saving Historic Architecture and 
Antiques 
Naichatoches and other locaton: 
July 18 and other dates 

The National Park Service is sponsoring 
a series of one-day workshops to assist 

















preservation efforts in the Lower Mississipp: 
Deka regon. Beginning im June, cach 
workshop will include a morning session on 
architectural preservation and an afternoon 
session on camng for antsques and museum 
obyeets. Workshops are scheduled a: histornc 
sites in Vicksburg, Mississippi; Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas; Cape Girardeau, Missouri; 
; aducah, Kentucky; and 
Memphis, Tennessee. The final workshop 
of the senes will be July 18 in Natchitoches 
Instructors will include NPS personne! as 


Manon, [Ihnous: 


well as state and local historcal archuects 
Each workshop will include a tour of the 
host institution. For additional information, 
contact Kathleen Jenkins at Natchez 
National Historical Park, 601/446-5790 


LA-ASLA annual meeting 
Vatchatoches, Loasana 
September 20-22 

Natchitoches and Natchitoches Parish 
will be the setting for the 1996 annual 
meeting of the Louisiana chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects. A focus of the meeting will be 
landscapes as cultural resources, with an in- 
progress comprehensive plan for 
Natchitoches’ National Landmark histone 
district as a case study. NCPTT is pleascd 
to work with LA-ASLA on this important 
meeting. 

Lousiana and out-of-state parnicipants 
are invited. For more information, contact 
Chad Danos, 318/445-2825 


AIA/HRC-AIC/ASG meeting 
Alexandna and Natchitoches, Lowsvana 
October 31-Novermnber 3 

The Architecture Specialty Group 
of the American Institute for 
Conservation of Historic and Artistic 
Works wil! jorn the American Institute 
of Architects Historic Resources 
Committee in a Fall meeting in north 
Lowwsana. The theme « Architects & 
Conservators: Preserving the Past 
and Building the Future (he meeting 
will focus on the roles of preservation 
architects, architectural conservators, and 
preservation and conservation technologies 
NCPTT is a meeting co-sponsor along 
with AIA/ Louisiana. 

Presentations by architectural 
conservators will be selected by a call for 











NCPTT Research Fellow, EhzaBeth Bede, unth the Enronmental Exposure Chanber, March 1996. 
Bede wrll begun research at the Center in Fuly. 


abstracts, with proposals due Jume 17. 
For more information on the meeting or on 
submitting abstracts, contact David 
Roccosalva, director, AIA/ HRC, 292/626- 
7418 


Culture Shock: Fire Protection for 
Historic and Cultural Property 
PT TGrants Video 

Boston University is completing a 
video on fire protection for cultural 
properties. Funded through the PT TGrants 
program, this 22-minute ideo demonstrates 
the vulnerabulity of histomc structures to 
fire. Professionals from the fire protection 
and cultural communities were involved im 
its planning 

The video provides a general 
description of how fire protection and 
detection devices work with actual footage 
of sprinkler heads, water mist systerns and 
gaseous agent systerns during activation 
Technical information about the water 
discharge quantroes of sprinkler systerns, 
the use of water mist systerns, and Halon 
replacements 1s included; \be final portion 
of the video, which shows footage of 
institutions with property installed adequate 
systerns, helps to dispel the behef that Sre 
protection equipment is aestheticalry 


unappealing or intrusive im historic 
properties. Copies of the ideo soon will be 
available. For additional information, 
contact Preservation Studies Program at 
Boston University, 617/252-2948, or Fran 
Gale, 318/357-6464. 


Investing in the Past 
Woodnlle, Mississapgn 
Through funding provided by the . 
PTTGrants Program, the Wilkinson 
County Museum 1s developing a one-day 
21 in Woodville, Mississipps. Intended for 
an audience of histonc property owners, 
“Investing in the Past” will promote 
stewardship of historic buildings and 
collections and will pronde an overview of 
preservavion methodolomes and strategpes. 
In addition, participants will become 
informed consumers when professional 
preservation services are required. This 
PTTGrants project will produce a course 
outhne with supportive matenals that will 
be suitable for seminars held im other 
locanons. For more information contact 
Marsha Oates, Hoplans & Associates, 90! / 
278-5186, or mroates@aol.com 
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Telephone 318/357-6464 
Facsimile 318/357-6421 
E-mail NCPTT @alpha_nsula edu 
Gopher gopher ncptt_nps.gov 


Web http: / / www.cr.nps.gov/neptt 
| as-om-demand 318/357-3214 





Cerrections 
May | 996 issue of Notes was incorrectly marked 
as sue 10. It should hawe been identified a 


msue | 1. 
have been attnbuted to 1922 drawings of the 
Women's Gymasiura by Favrot & Livaudass. 
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The National Center for Preservation Technology and Training promote: and enhances the preservahon of hastor resources in the | ‘mised 
States for present and fabarr penerahons through the advancement aad diiserunahon of preservation wchnology and traumng 

° The Center, created by Congress, us an wnterdsciphnary effort by te Natiowal Park Service to advance the art, craft and scunce of hustonc preservahon 

in Ow held: of archeology, historic architecture histonc landscapes. objects and maternals conservation. nd interpretation 


— NCPTT mission statement, adopted at the Fall | 995 meetng of tu Preservation Technology and Training Board 
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through that sce dam at a rate of 9‘: cubs miles 
of water per hour racing through cavern 
Washington and the ancestral Columbia Ruver 
it strapped rock and sod away im the Gorge up to 
1000 feet above the current tever, and fico ied 
all of the Willamette V alley, including Pord ind. 
The Missoula floods produced the bamc substrate 
of the Gorge. 

The Gorge ss now generally recognized as 
spanming an 85-mule long corndor from the 
Sandy Ruver on the west to the Deschutes River 
in the cas. The Gorge is the only sea-level 
passage through the Cascades and the only 
major water route on the west coast that extends 
tothe conunental mtenor. Ice age floods resulted 
in the hanging stream valleys and sheer wails of 
gorges and other natural features, producing a 
landscape of sheer beauty and diversity unusual 
im such a short corndor. 

The east-west onentaton of the Gorge and 
changes in elevation are pmmary reasons for this 
diversity. West of the Cascades, rainfall s high 
— up to 85 inches per year — producing densely 
forested slopes, in the east Gorge, preaapstaton 
drops off rapidly leaving dner oak woodlands 
and grasslands with only |3 inches of rain 
wnnually 

Human use of the Gorge 1s bebeved to date 
back 10,000 years, much of it tied to the once 
vast salmon resources of the nver Celilo Falls, 
a prermer fishing site about | 00 mules to our east, 
was a gathenng port for tnbal peoples until it 
was flooded by The Dalles Dam in the 1950s. 
Archeological sites and pictographs attest to 
early habitanon. Yakirma, Warm Springs, Nez 
Perce and Umatilla Tribes retain fishing and 
other nghts in the Gorge under the treaties of 
1855 and have a visible presence in the area 
today 

As the Gorge was settled by casterners, 
resource-based industries — timber and 
agriculture — dramatically influenced the 
landscape Among these two mayor land use 
patterns he the thirteen communes of the 
Gorge, with populabons ranging from several 
hundred to | 2,000. 

Thas beautiful regon has attracted vistors 
sance earty in this century Spectacular watertalls 
— more than 75 — became some of the features 
tughhghted through carly tounst development 
and the reraarkable dengn of the Colurmina 
River Highway. Sam Hill, often called the 
“father of the highway”, said, “We will cash im, 
year after year, on our crop of scemic beauty, 
without depleting it in any way.” Samuel 
Lancaster, designer of the road, viewed has 
charge to “have sense enough to do the thing im 
the ngbt way, so as not to mar what God had put 
there.” Today, the Highway is a National 
Reguster distinct and always ranked as one of the 
top scems roadways in our nation ~ still leading 
visitors to Multnomah Falls and Vista House at 
Crown Pout, two of the most frequently visited 


places mm the Pacific Northwest. 

You begin to see that this place -- the 
Gorge — has been valued throughout! sts human 
history. Why? Pragmatism, economics, 
aesthetcs, recreabon, spunt There sa 
sense of place here, for both residents and 
outuders. 


2 Stewardship 


The vabue of this iandscape has led to a long- 
running concern about the future of the 
supce Hill and Lancaster's careful dengn of the 
Columbia River Highway has expressed the 
need for stewardship of the Gorge. 

A 1937 Pacific Northwest Regional 
Planmang Coromismon report states — 

The omportant changes ompromting the area ai the 
present tome through preblac works ental im the near 
humere phyacal madfcanens itech wr. be mon camswe 
im effect than the combmahon of all that has prewousty 
occurred wn the Cohamina Gorge This rapad aciclerahon 
of actaarty precigntates a crins wn the destiny of te crea, 
in utah the perishable naneral i aha 0/ 6 phmommea, 
rpm ould. under ordinary circem stances. have no 
protec han comparable im authonty oF scope lo tw varie: 
forces wihach endonger them 

In the 1950s, both Oregon and 
Washington created separate Columbia River 
Gorge commmmons and directed them to 
conmder boundanes, planrung and actbons to 
create a bi-State recreational area. By the 
1970s, a resource management program had 
been prepared to provide guidance on 
compatidle development But the suggestions 
that resulted from these efforts remained solery 


suggesvons 

In 1979, the Nanonal Park Service studied 
alternatives for protecting the Gorge Findang 
the area to be nationally significant, NPS 
outhned choices ranging from the stahu gue to 
anew mulp-governmental approach to Federai 
management of a core area of the Gorge. 

By the 1980s, the stage had been set. 
With increasing concerns aboot development 
pressures from the growing Portland/ 
Vancouver metropobtan area, and about the 


adequacy of local zonang, a satuuon was needed. 
A solunon arnved in | 986 and | 987 with 


mile cormdor and almost 300,000 acres, and 
setting urban growth boundaries for 13 
communities within the Scenic Area; (2) 


and diverse cooperative activities, (5) designating 
the US Forest Service as a key Federal parmer to 
areas, (4) preparing inventones of scenic, natural, 
cultural and recreat. nal resources, land use and 
economic opportunities; (5) preparing a 
comprehensive manag-ment plan that identifies 
development, (6) implementing the 
comprehensive management plan -hrough «ounty 
ordinances that are consistent with the plan, (7) 
secunng and providing Federal funds for capstal 
developments and for grants and loans as 
incentives for county parbaipavon. 

The goal of this admmustratrve (ramework 1s 
to conserve the Gorge landscape — im partcular, 
to protect and enhance the scemic, natural, cultural 
and recresGonal resources of the Gorge and to 


Development controls in these ordinances 
have brought a measure of protection for the 
Gorge’s valuable resources. More than 75,000 
acres of agncultural land are protected from 
development other than farm, orchard and range 
uses. More than 60,000 acres of forest land are 
reserved for forestry uses. Over 450 known 
prehustonc and histonc sates are protectec from 
adverse impacts. Forty-five natural areas and 
another | 50 recorded senmtuve plant utes are 
preserved Streams, wetlands znd wildlife habmats 
are mammtasned And the Gorges unparalleled 
enc Vistas are protected through development 
guidehnes and bmuts on denmty In additon, 
projects are underway to .mprove and restore 
outstanding recreabonal sites along the histone 
Highway. The $25 million Skamania Lodgr 
Conference Cemter » > model pubbbc/ private 
partnership and a direct product of the Scenic 
Area Act: Ground-breaking on the Scenic Area 
interpreuve center r set for tha Spnng 

The Gorge's basic physical fabric — the 
integrity of the ‘audscape ituelf ~ should be 
wetanable over time Let me give you two 
examples that touch on the cultural vabues of the 
landscape: first, the appearance and use of the 
lancvcape, and second, specific histone of 











the dner eastern oak woodlands and grassland. 
Interspersed in this larger pattern are vanous 
types of agriculture. These scenic, sparsely 
populated areas are what many find so attractive 
accompanying minimum parcel si-es will 
continue these patterns into the future. Orchards 
in the mid-Gorge, which are typically a minimum 
of 40- to 60-acre parcels, cannot be sub- 
divided and converted to residential lots; likewise, 
eastern grasslands suitabie for grazing must 
remain in large acreages in the future. These 
zoning tools sustain the cultural patterns on the 
landscape. 

But, what about a smaller scale prehistonc, 
historic or other cultural resource? Unique in 
the United States, every development proposal 
in the Gorge goes through a cultural resource 

survey prior to approval. A land use application 
comes in; an archeologist goes out. Tribal 
governments and others are given an opportunity 
to review and comment on each survey. Where 
cultural resources would be affected adversely 
by proposed development, the development 
proposal must be modified. Since 1986, more 
than | {00 development applications have been 
processed in the Gorge within these guidelines. 
The great majority of applications have been 
approved with substantial conditions to protect 
the cultural, scenic, natural and recreational 
values of the Gorge. 


3 Whatthe ScenicAreaAct represents, 
nationally and regionally 


Let me now step back for a moment and describe 
a larger context for the Gorge. What does the 
Scenic Area represent, both nationally and 
regionally? 

First, on a national scale — 

World-wide, the United States takes the 
its tradition of the National Park System. The 
National Park Service’s leadership role, 
stemming from carving Yellowstones, Grand 
Canyons and Yosemites out of the public domain, 
is well recognized. 

In recent decades in this country, and a bit 
earlier in Europe, we recognized that the 
traditional park approach does not fit our 
concerns about a different kind of landscape — 
is a major component of the sense of place. In 
the United States, Senator Clifford Case of New 
as “too large, too complex, too valuable, too 
interwoven with the fabric of existing 
communities to be protected by the Federal 
gevernment alone or by any existing synem of 


landscapes are the Adirondack Park in New 
York, the earliest forerunner of this different 
approach — initiated in | 894 — and the largest 
at 6 million acres; the Pinelands National 
Reserve, | million acres of New Jersey forest, 
watershed, wetlands and blueberry and 
Tahoe in California and Nevada, under the 
admunistration of the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Agency; the Upper Delaware National Scenic 
and Recreational River in New York and 
Pennsylvania; several national heritage 
corndors, including the Blackstone River Valley 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the 
Delaware and Lehigh Canal in Pennsylvania, 
and the [nois and Michigan Canal, all of 
which focus on areas associated with exghteenth 
or nineteenth century industnal develo; cnt; 

What do these places have in common? 
Commonalities include recognition of 
landscapes that are valued for compiex cultural 
recreational and economic resources; efforts to 
sustain those resources over time through a 
combination of approaches, tools and 
techniques, usually coordinated by one key 
organization, an approach to preservation that 
is specific to the region, with relatively little 
similarity among regions; and a similanty of 


premier example of .nese complex landscapes. 
While portions of be Gorge landscape may 
have closer ties to nearby Mt. Rainier or Crater 
Lake National Parks, the overall conservation 
approach has far more in common with 
England’s Lake District or New Jersey's 
Pinelands. 

What is unique about the Gorge among 
other sumilar efforts to protect major landscapes? 
The Gorge is probably stronger than other 
places on growth management — an approach 
that is clearly traceable to Oregon's strong land 
this approach, however, is problematic. To 
some, the Gorge’s protection approach is 
perceived as a top-down, Federal approach, a 
perception probably due in part to its designation 
as a National Scenic Area under Federal 
legislation. But, this view is a bit simplistic. 
Oregon and Washington, the Scenic Area Act 
and its accompanying bi-State legislation, the 
Columbia River Gorge Compact, were 
essentally regional compromises by regional 
leaders and legislators. 

Unfortunately, the regional investment in 
creating the Scenic Area is often too casily 
forgotten. When this occurs it «an skew public 


perception of the Gorge and undermine the two 
Commission. But I will come back to this. 

As in any approach to a large problem, 
there are some in the region who felt left out of 
the process. Some Gorge residents and local 
officials feel that the Scenic Area serves Portland- 
area interests. Some of this feeling may pass with 
ume and with the region’s ability to invest more 
people in the solution. Already there seems to be 
a greater acceptance of Scenic Area goals and 
methodolog ‘an there wasin 1986. Many dire 
predictions ~ .ve not come true. People see some 
advantages and local admmimstration of the Scenic 
Area Act is expanding. 


4 Looking ahead 


I hope that I have given you asense of the Gorge, 
a feeling for the conservation mechanisms in 
place, and its context as a National Scenic Area. 

Let me now address what is most important 
— the future of the Columbia River Gorge. 1996 
is an appropriate time for this discussion, for it 
marks the tenth anniversary of the National 
Scenic Area. What do the next ten years hold for 
the Gorge? Or the next five? I believe there are 
a number of issues, four of which I will highlight. 

Yo. recall that the Gorge begins just twenty 
munutes from Portland — just beyond the powerful 
force of the Portland/ Vancouver metropolitan 
area — and nothing greater will impact the Gorge 
than the growth of this area. An increase of 
500,000 to 700,000 residents over the next twenty 
years is predicted, bringing the total Portland/ 
Vancouver metropolitan area population to2.2_ - 
million. Clark County, Washington is the fastest 
growing county in the State. These numbers 
dwarf the current population of the Gorge, 
estimated at about 45,000. 

How will *he metro area's future affect the 


of established communities, except for limits on 
their outer boundartes, is not addressed by the 
Scenic Area Act.) The communities of Hood 
River, White Salmon and Bingen are but an 
hour’s drive from Portland; Cascade Locks and 
Stevenson. just forty minutes. Many people in 
our nation’s consider this commuting 
distance. In fact, in: other cities, the idea of being 
able to live in a place as beautiful as the Gorge 
and commute to downtown would be irresistible. 
In many eastern cities the sprawl has already 
gone far bey od reasonable commutes. But not 














us? 

home for most Gorge residents have always 
been tied to the traditional land uses of the area. 
Dramatic change in the structure of communities 
can in turn change the viability of traditional 
land uses and alter the patterns we value so 
highly today. In addiuon, physical development 
in communities can take many forms. Several 
Gorge communities retain distinctive 
architecture and character, yet “strip” 
development is increasing. What are the chances 
umique character, or will the communities begin 
to degrade? 

Aesthetics, however, is not the only question. 
There also is the question of economics. The 
Gorge receives three to four million tounsm 
visitors each year. While itis usually the landscape 
and recreation that draws them, it is Gorge 
communities that provide tourist services. 
Should tounsts stop for an inexpensive fast-food 
meal and move on, or find something in a town 
worth staying longer — and spend more money? 

Hentage tournsm is a major economic force 
in the United States. It just makes good financial 
sense to maintain a sense of place and hentage in 
ail communities. 

Gorge communities and those in other 
umportant landscapes need clear visions of what 
they .an be. And they need examples, assistance 
and investment in ecologically and culturally 
sustainable 

A second issue that confronts the Gorge 
and many, many other special landscapes is 


_ stewardship and whether we have the ability to 


foster a deep sense of landscape stewardship in 
each resident, visitor, community leader and 
polincaian — a sense of stewardship that involves 
long-term conservation of the Gorge landscape 
in mind. 

Today, in the Gorge, we rely ona regulatory 
approach to maintain the character of the 
landscape. While rules set the parameters of 
what is allowed, rules do not necessarily change 
attitudes or foster understanding. Arguably, if 
based on long-term stewardshup, there would be 
little need for rules. A bit utopian perhaps, but 
we are much too far from that now, and at a bad 


and more. 

Other landscapes have vanous aspects of 
these tools in place. Impressive among them is 
the program of Lake District National Park in 
addressing all key landscape features - 
woodlands, hedgerows, meadow, lakes and 
streams, archeological sites, ston: walls, 
buildings and others. Some locations use a real 
estate transfer tax to fund stewardship, education 
or acquisition programs. Special license plate 
sales fund other programs. 

Without a stewardship ethic, the Gorge 
always will be subject to politics and short-term 
thinking, regardless of the ughtness of the rules. 
Fostering the stewardship ethic must begin 
now. 

A third issue confronting the Gorge 
concerns our ability to understand and evaluate 
how we are faring. Is the Scenic Act working? 
Are the rules that are in place accomplishing 
their objectives? What is a real issue versus a 

son? 

The Gorge Commission is responsible for 
necessary to sustain the cultural landscape over 
time. Unfortunately, ten years into 
five years since adoption of the Gorge 
Management Plan, a comprehensive 
monitoring program stil] is not in place. And 
the fact that it is not in place is simply a matter 
of resources. 

So how are we faring? Despite the best of 
planning, plans are not always on target and 
times change. Today's trends and issues are not 
the same trends and issues of ten years ago. The 
Commission, as the body that sets regional 
policy, needs to base corrections and new 
initiatives on our best data, not on assumption 
or anecdote. The Commission is developing 
the outlines of a monitoring program to provide 
this information. The next step is to fund and 
implement a monitoring program as rapidly as 
possible. Surely the same is true for other 


The fourth and final issue I wish to present 
is the matter of resources — to which I have 
alluded previously. [ will be bnef and blunt: 
is now threatening the success and future of the 
Seenic Area Act. 

By law, the Commission's funding is 
divided equally between the States of Oregon 
and Washington. Each currently pays 
approxumateh, $275,000 per year for protecting 
the Scemic As ea through the Commussion, about 
six cents for each citizen of the States. This 
budget it approximately |/5th the size of 
comparable agencies at Pinelands or Lake 
Tahoe, and provides for a staff about | /6th the 


size of staffs for comparable areas. 

None of the issues or initiatives that I have 
discussed is funded. We nced to make a concerted 
effort to find funding for functions that are 
essential to making the Scenic Area work. 


5 Cenclusion 


Let me distill my discussion. The Gorge is a 
compelling cultural landscape of great diversity. 
Concern over its fature is long-standing. 
Mechanisms put into place to safeguard its 
character imto the future represent one model 
among several others. Despite the mechanisms, 
the Gorge and other major cultural landscapes 
face important short- and long-term issues and 
challenges. 

I believe these issues are a challenge to all of 
you who care about the landscapes of Oregon, 
Washington and our nation. What is the future 
of the nation’s special landscapes? 

On one hand, communities across our 
— an effect charactenzed by the loss of regional 
architecture and native species — and there is a 
disturbing and powerful opposition to many 
attempts to conserve “environmental” aspects of 
special places. On the other hand, there appears 
to be a growing or continuing sensibility towards 
land and community. Polls of 
regularly show that the quality of life that the 
State's landscape affords is a primary reason for 
being here. 

Those of us who care about these special 
landscapes ~~ about a sense of plac. »bout the 
character of the people and the land — must see 
the Gorge, and other important places, into the 
future. We must foster the sensibility of 
stewardship at all levels and all umes. And our 
ability — or inability — to do so in a place like the 
Gorge will be an indicator of our resolve to 
confront potentially larger environmental 
challenges of the next century. 





Jonathan L. Doherty 1: Executwe Durector of the 
Cohamina Rwer Gorge Commision, a b-State agency 
that admunsters the Cohonba Rwer Gorge Nahonal 
Sceme Area. Mr. Doherty jomned the Comeussion in 
1992. Prevrousty, he directed the National Park Service 
a fire- state repromn. Much of has work focused on culterai 
landscapes, including efforts at Gettysburg, George 
Washington's Bcrthplace, and a mamber of heritage ares 


For more information on ths topnc, comtact the Cohamina 
WA 98672, telephone 509/493-3323. 
[liustraton, page i: Detail of map 1013 (circa 194°) 
from the Map Collection of Northwestern State | mwernty 
of Laanana, Watson Library, Cammmae G. Henry Research 
Center. 
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